Will Tuition Spread to the Junior Colleges? 


Tuition at Monterey Peninsula Col- 
lege? Speculation on this possibili- 
ty has been raised in the wake of the 
Ronald Reagan-led Board of Regents’ 
decision to impose tuition on the 
students of the University of Cali- 
fornia for the first time in a hun- 
dred and one years. 

In a recent interview, Dean of In- 
struction Jack Blakemore said, "In my 
opinion the near future will see tui- 
tion fees charged at all institutions 
of higher learning, including the 
junior colleges. This thing will 
spread." 

Students at the University of Cal- 
ifornia already pay $300 annually for 
books and supplies. This is not in- 
cluding the upwards of $1,000 most 
students have to pay annually for 
housing. The Regents' decision would 
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make the students pay an additional 
$150 for fall 1970 and this figure 
would jump to $300 in 1971. Thus, 
students would be paying $600 in pure 
educational fees in 1971. 

Governor Ronald Reagan, who has 
slowly taken over the Regents by re- 
placing six of its members since he 
took office in 1966, engineered the 
16-6 vote approving the decision 
without the help of Superintendent 
Max Rafferty, who was absent. 

A decision to institute tuition in 
the junior colleges would effectively 
crush the philosophy of the Califor- 
nia Junior College. That is, that 
anyone can enter. 

"Tf tuition were imposed now, a 
lot of students would be forced to 
drop,'' Dean Blakemore said. ‘How 
many would depend on how large the 
tuition. We're always being compared 
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with European schools that only take 
a select few. There is no screening 
here now, but tuition would definite- 
ly break the philosophy of a junior 
college.” 

The Regents statement after their 
recent decision was, "It's time the 
university accept the general concept 
that the student is economically re- 


sponsible for part of his educational 
costs." 

Blakemore added, "Tuition never 
pays for higher education, there will 
always be donations from individuals 
and taxes. I suppose our financial 
burden would be eased to a point, but 
teachers salaries take a great bulk 
of the finances of the college. We 
have so many teachers on tenure now, 
it would be extremely hard to cut 
down in this category. The point is, 
we now have the buildings, faculty 
and equipment to easily handle the 
students we have at this time.” 

How are the taxpayers going to go 
alone Wali cis: 

"Well, they seem to go along with 

anything vheu Reagan seems interested 
in right now," replied Blakemore. "I 
believe taxpayers don't think educa- 
tion in California is doing a good 
job. I also believe that they don't 
really know what's going on, but then 
that could be our fault too." 


tudents Elect New Parliament 


KEN DANLEY 
Prime Minister 


The spring semester comes with 
different classes, new instructors 
and a change in Parliament. Less 


Justice, 
Gloria Jean Noble also residing on the 


CHARLES BROWN 
Chairman-House of Commons 


with Paulette Davis and 


ROBERT GILLIAM 
Chairman-House of Lords 


"It seems that people will only 
give their money to things in which 
they have a vested interest. People 
would much rather support something 
that directly affects them, like the 
police department or the fire depart- 
ment. This is where education loses 
Out... 


Enrollment Drop 
Fails To Halt Free U 


Despite a drop in classes and en- 
rollment, plans are presently being 
made for continuation of the Monterey 
Peninsula Free University this summer 
and next fall. 

Len Epstein, MPC Humanities in- 
structor and founder of the Free Uni- 
versity, notes that at present the 
University has about 250 students and 
twenty classes. In February, 300 
students enrolled and 29 classes were 
started, but several courses did not 
draw well and were dropped from the 
program. 

The premise of the Free U. is to 
ffer you the opportunity to meet 
with stimulating, interesting people 
to learn and share,” and "to aid in- 
dividuals in thinking and discovering 

for themselves." Classes are con- 
ducted in a variety of subjects, 
ranging from astrology to photogra- 
phy, and are held on an informal ba- 
Sis in various homes. 

When the University was organized 
in September of 1969, it had an early 
enrollment of 900, but quickly fell 
to about 300. Epstein believes the 
initial large enrollment was because 
the program was something new and 
people jumped in without giving care- 
ful thought to the necessary partici- 
pation required. 

Those currently enrolled in the 
Free U. include a wide variety of 
people--only 40 percent of whom are 
full-time college or high school stu- 


‘dents. 


Questioned on how he regards the 
future of the Free University con- 
cept, Epstein stated, "It depends on 
many factors, such as personal inter- 
est and full-hearted participation of 
enrollees, whether participants feel 
that the causes that originated the 
program are valid and whether the end 
result is worth the effort." 

He also noted that all classes 
have openings for additional enroll- 
ees and anyone interested should call 
the Free U. office, 375-9821 Exten- 
Sion 323, or call in person at Room 
E2B (Engineering Building) on campus. 


than 10 percent of the total day-time 
students voted. 

The people elected to the House of 
Commons were Kathy Anderson, Marshall 
Armstrong, Charles Brown, Ken Danley, 
Dan Dills, Dwight Greenwell, Robin 
Hamelin, Willie Hickson, Curtis Mo- 


bench. 

The ASMPC Cabinet is: Ken Danley 
as Prime Minister, Sue Zimmerman as 
Secretary, Robert Gilliam as Chairman 
of the House of Lords, and Charles 
Brown as Chairman of the House of Com- 
mons. The President of ICG is Robin 


nar and Pat Washington. 

Those elected to the House of 
Lords were Clarice Beene, David Bell, 
John Bohannan, Glenn Cravens, Ronald 
Garnett, Robert Gilliam, Kathy Har- 
low, Mike Norman and Howard Ross. 

Charles Poulos was elected Chief 


Hamelin and the Chief Justice is 
Charles Poulos. 

Constitutional revisions were also 
on the ballot. Proposition 1 was 
passed 62-18, Proposition 2 was passed 
55-25 and Proposition 3 was passed 


47-29. 


‘College Abroad’ Offers Six 
Units Plus European Tour 


"College Abroad" is a nationwide 
association of Community Colleges, 
giving an Opportunity for students 
and faculty to attend summer schools 
and seminars in Europe. Ccmbined 
programs and years of international 
education experience has made "Col- 
lege Abroad" the finest and most eco- 
nomical program available. Superior 
educators across the nation and in 
Europe are available to "College 
Abroad" to help with curriculum al- 
terations, improvements and mainte- 
nance of academic excellence, with 
the people-to-people approach. 

Students earn up to six semester 
units of college credit in a specific 
subject, while actually living with a 
European family or in a University 
dorm. 

The programs offered are: 

Comparative Governments and Civil- 
izations with the major portion of 
time spent at Innsbruck, Austria. 

The highlight of the eeady will be a 
trip to the United Nations at Geneva. 
The students will study in private 
homes. 

Humanities program is also offer- 
ing adult tours for any adults inter- 


ested who wish to enhance their 
knowledge of European cultures. Pri- 
vate homes in the Salzburg and Inns- 
bruck areas will be the focal point 
of studies. A highlight of the dra- 
matic season are the Castle Plays at 
Friesach. 

Students interested in the Music 
Workshops will spend 28 days in the 
dormitory of the Salzburg University, 
with four days spent at the music 
capital of the world, Vienna. Pri- 
vate instruction is also available 
from American instructors studying in 


Salzburg. 

German Language and Culture: Pri- 
vate homes will be the guide for de- 
velopment of the German language and 
culture with 28 days spent at Inns- 
bruck, (Mayrhofen) Austria. 

The French Language and Culture is 
studied at the new Nice University, 
the Grenoble Campus, or the Geneva 
University. 

Eastern European Civilizations and 
Cultures: During the three weeks of 
study spent at Graz University, the 
students will learn the history, pol- 
itics and contemporary governments 


CHARLES POULOS 
Chief Justice 


and cultures of Austria, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Germany 
to be visited. 

European Pustonmend Civilization 
This program's home is at the Inns- 
bruck area (Kufstein, Mayrhofen, Mut- 
ters Rentte, and other Alp villages) 
where 25 days will be spent studying 
in private homes. 

English Literature and Drama is to 
be Studied mainly at Oxford in pri- 
vate homes. The highlight of this 
program is a performance at the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

The Spanish Language and Culture 
will be studied by interested stu- 
dents for 18 days at Madrid, 17 days 
at Pamplona and 3 days at Paris. The 
University of Spain will accommodate 
the students. 

The Russian Language and Culture: 
Students will spend 28 days in Lenin- 
grad, housed in the University dormi- 
tory. 

The tuition for "College Abroad" 
is $1,070, which covers everything 
necessary for the 42 days spent in 


Kurope. 


LEONARD EPSTEIN instructed each of 
his Humanities 110 students to bring 
something of personal meaning to 
class last week. The plan was to 
construct something--anything--that 
would represent group contribution 
and effort. The picture shows what 
resulted. Photo by Richard Stewart 
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Editorials. 
Tuition Threatens JC’s 


Tuition has been instituted at the University of California for the first 
time in its 102-year history. Why? 

"Tt is time the University accepts the general concept that the student is 
economically responsible for part of his educational costs." That was the 
statement of the UC Board of Regents which voted in the measure. 

Students at the University now average about $300 in annual fees and up to 
$1,000 for housing, all of which goes to the school if the student stays at a 
dorm. Thus the student is already paying $1,300 a year for his education. So 
it is plainly untruthful to say students aren't paying for part of their educ- 
ational costs. These financial loads on the students are being ignored by the 
Ronald Reagan-led Regents. 

Many students can't afford fees that are imposed now at the University, so 
they take refuge in the state's junior college system. But, according to MPC 
Dean of Instruction Jack Blakemore, there will be tuition at the junior col- 
leges in the "near future." 

Tuition at the junior colleges would destroy the function of the JC's as we 
know them now - institutions where anyone can be admitted. With tuition im- 


posed, this will change to "anyone with the money will be admitted." With this 


bar erected in front of the students it is not too far-fetched to believe that 
academic requirements might someday be institued, and this would effectively 
destroy the "second chance institution." 

Who is leading this assault on California higher education? Governor Reagan 
has slowly taken over the UC Regents and is generally given credit for emg- 
ineering their decision. And judging from the philosophy expounded in the 
Regents' statement that "students are responsible for their costs," it doesn't 
seem likely that Reagan will halt his tuition program at the University. 

What can students do about it? Most of us can't vote, but we can influence 
and there is an election coming up. If you want to give everybody a chance 
at higher education, write letters to the state legislature and get your par- 
ents together to dump Reagan in 1970. 


Eleetion Wasn’t Much 


Only 182 of them showed up at 


There are 2509 full-time students at MPC. 
the polls to vote in the general election. That's less than 10 per cent. 

So what's the problem? Some say apathy. Students just don't care. 

It's rather hard to believe that students are indifferent to a Parliament 
that deals with $35,900 or $49,090 a year that comes strictly from student 
pocketbooks. llow wisely that money is spent depends upon the quality of Par- 
liament. And the quality of Parliament depends upon you, the voter. 


The whole purpose of student elections is for the majority to choose respon~ 


sible leaders who can deal with the affairs of students and expand student ac- 
tivities. Yet only 19 per cent of the students made it to the voters box. 
Well don't look now, but the minority just ruled. 

If the problem lies in apathy, then what causes it? Possibly it's the 
method in which candidates are elected. The candidates line up at a desk to 
have their names placed on the ballot and then disappcar into obscurity until 
after the election, when they slip into Parliament. ‘len when the voter picks 
up a ballot on election day most of the names are new to him. A voters box is 
a heck of a place to become acquainted with Parliamentary "hopefuls." 

What ever happened to pre-election week campaigns, speeches, and posters? 
The frivolity and intent of a campaign. is important to the voter as a means of 
informing him of candidates and giving him a reason to go to thempolis. buco a 
pre-election week around this place takes on all the life of a funeral proces-- 
sion. 

The student elections now fall just short of a CIA cover-up. [1 Yanqui 
sees no way for Parliament to effectively represent the students when the can- 
didates make no attempt to reach then. 

If student government is to become a worthwhile organization, it must be 
run by responsible people who truly represent the students. The students 
shouldn't settle for less. 

EY feels that students should demand to know about the people who are run- 
ing for Parliament. At the same time we believe a candidate should know about 
the students so he can accurately represent them. This communication between 
candidates or Parliament members and students is the best way to insure an ef- 
fective, successful Parliament. 


LITTLE MAN ON CAMPUS 


y| HELP KEE? 


By Charlyne Dunton 


Student demands and administration 
policies have had more conflict in 
academic curriculum than in any other 
part of the college system. The Hu- 
manities Division in particular shows 
the most marked results from these 
confrontations. 

One of the classes to be intro- 
duced soon is Indian Studies. The 
main textbook will be, "Rape in the 
Teepee or Passion In-Tents.'' Another 
new class will be a Mulatto Studies 
course in which the usage of black 
and white stetson hats in the televi- 
sion media will be traced. A third 
course to be offered will be Morse 
Code for Morsemen. 

Other departments will meet the 
student demands for pertinent classes 
also. Preparation of Matzo balls is 
scheduled for the cooking classes. 
Sewing III will evaluate the histori- 
cal significance of why the colors 
pink and orange should never go to- 
gether. 

An important question is why are 
these classes being offered and are 
these additions for the student's 
benefit. I talked with one of the 
student leaders of P.S.A.W., which is 
W.A.S.P. spelled backwards of "Pap is 
the Salvation of American Wisdom." 

"Why do you think these classes 
will be offered to the students?" 


Bircher to Speak Here 


Mr. Bass Gladio, John Birch Soc- 
iety County Coordinator will speak and 
answer questions on the subject, "John 
Birch Society: Organization & Aims" 
today at 1:10 in LF-103. 

Mr. Gladio, former buisnessman, is 
staff coordinator for six bay area 
counties, including Monterey County. 

All students, faculty and staff 
are invited to join Political Sci- 
ence 161 for this session. 


Editor’s Note 


Except for editorials, all opinions 
expressed on El Yangui's editorial 
page are those of the individual 
student and do not necessarily rep- too. 
resent EY's stand on any issue. 


"The establishment is finally rea- 
lizing that students have rights, 
We didn't get all our demands. 
Like, we wanted a class on Charlie 


Kerry’s Korner 


For good psychological health one 
must feel that what one is doing is 
important. The existentialists say, 
"We are what we do.'' I do not agree 
with them when they follow the idea 
farther and ask for meaningful re- 
sults of our activity. 

The importance of our activity 
cannot always be measured because it 
often springs from deep psychological 
or physical needs that one cannot 
formulate into words. The need for 
taking a walk can spring from many 
causes: loneliness at home, desire 
to feel fresh air instead of gas- 
heated air, discontent with one's 


companion. There is also the belief 
involved which may be called a sense 
of destiny. Certain activities are 
begun with very little, if any, clear 
mental decision. Some activities 
that produce the most satisfaction 
are taken up casually or compulsively 
with very little reasoning involved. 

If the approach to the relativity 
of one activity over another is too 
tense, 1il health, poor psychology 
and depressing of the free spirit oc- 
curs: 

I have heard people say that their 
life plans do not include marriage 
until they are through college and 
have a good position with which to 
bolster their egos, fill their pock- 
ets, and buy the luxuries hawked on 


‘Rape in the Teepee’ 
Text for Indian Studies 


Brown's Hitler. We also wanted a 
guest speaker from the Losers to dis- 
cuss ‘Verbal Diarrhea vs. Mental Rig- 
ormortis.' Then, we demanded that 
the theatre group perform the 'Ma- 
harishi meets William Buckley.' You 
know, the play written by Gore Vidal." 

"What do you think students will 
gain from these new classes?" 

"The main thing is that we got our 
way and we're showing those old fog- 
gies that students will no longer be 
pushed around." 

"What about the quality of teachers 
and materials in these new subjects?" 

"Well, that's all a matter of time. 
Like, there isn't much background for 
Fusion of Martian Ceramics and Greek 
Classicism, but that's their job, not 
ours." 

One of the advisors that arranges 
for introduction of new courses made 
this statement in regard to student 
benefits: 

"The further apart students are in 
specific fields of study the less 
able they are to communicate with 
each other. Also, the more acknow- 
ledged a student is in a specialized 
field, the more efficient he becomes 
in bigotry. Therefore, taking these 
results into consideration, the stu- 
dent is better equipped to become a 


more meaningful part of his communi- 
" 


ty. 

In short, Gerber may change its 
labels, but it will continue to pro- 
duce baby food as long as babies are 


content to eat it. 


Do Something Important 


every lV program. If they should 
fall in love sooner they would reso~ 
lutely shut their minds against mar- 
riage. Surely, a good marriage, in 
poor monetary circumstances, certain- 
ly would be more important and would 
bring daily satisfaction. Since such 
a strong emphasis is placed on sex it 
would seem a wrong conclusion to 
postpone marriage with the possibili- 
ty of experiencing rewarding love for 
another human being. Relegating love 
and sex to second or third place in 
importance would certainly be a mis- 
take. 

This is only one example of the 
decision that one goal is paramount 
and inevitability must not be allowed 
to alter one's life plan. 

Tolerance and acceptance of every 
passing "happening" is equally as 
destructive to one's identity. Mak- 
ing a fetish of tolerance is admit- 
ting that one has not reached the ma- 
turity of making decisions on what is 
good, important and universal. 

It can be just as important to be 
able to say "no" to a plea for toler- 
ance of an idea or activity of one's 
group. In other words, compiete tol!- 
erance of what other people are think- 
ing and doing, if viewed on the larg- 
est possible scale, would lead to 
destruction and chaos. 


While I believe in one's destiny, 
I also believe that, since man was 
given will power to move or stand 
still, to speak or be silent, we are 
called upon as our part in an etern- 
ally mobile world to respond affirma- 
tively or negatively to forces in- 
volved in our day-by-day living. 

It is important to make plans, ac- 
cording to our immediate reactions to 
our surroundings. But it is more im- 
portant to realize that we are only 
one small part of the whole. We must 
examine ourselv2s in relation to our 
environment, our neighbors, friends 
and associates in any field to decide 
where our personal privilege ends and 
the privilege of our associates be- 
gins. 

That is of supreme importance. 
Frances R. Gordon 
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VIOLENCE 


IN AMERICA 


One Companys Position 


SLA VISTA, CALIFORNIA, population 11,250. 

The business district consists of a couple of gas 

stations, a few small shops, some real estate offices— 

and a bank. A large campus of the University of 
California is nearby. All in all, a normal American 
suburban community—perhaps very much like the one you 
live or work in. Normal, that is, until Wednesday, February 25, 
when violence shattered the peaceful calm of Isla Vista. 


At about 8:30 p.m. on the night of February 25, 
rampaging demonstrators—students and non-students— 
protesting the “capitalist establishment” converged on the 
community’s small business district. 


Several protesters rolled a gasoline-soaked trash bin 
through a smashed front door in a Bank of America branch 
and set it ablaze. Other students extinguished the fire. But 
just before midnight, with the angry crowd in a frenzy, 
the branch was set ablaze again. While police and fire officials 
were held at bay by a rock-throwing mob, the bank was 
gutted by fire and totally destroyed. A police patrol car was 
overturned and burned. Numerous other fires were started. 
Windows were smashed and life and property threatened. 


These events took place in a community called 
Isla Vista. They could have happened in your community. 
They can happen anywhere and with even more 
disastrous results. 


Why did the eruption in Isla Vista take place? 


Participants in the violence say it was a protest 
against the “capitalist establishment,” “the war in Vietnam,” 
“the Chicago trial,” “student repression,” “police brutality,” 
and a list of other grievances against America in 1970. 

Some of these grievances are real, some are fanciful and 
others are false. But all deserve to be aired. To the degree 
that they are not aired, are not taken seriously, Americans 
break faith with their young. 


99 66 


But all Americans, young and old, liberal and 
conservative, lose by violence. Violence and destruction are 
the seeds of anarchy and tyranny—whether it be the tyranny 
of the extreme right or the extreme left. 

We believe the time has come for Americans to unite 
in one cause: a rejection, total and complete, of violence 
as a means of political dissent. 


All of us, young or old, liberal or conservative, 
have for too long been silent on the issue of violence. 
We have been afraid of labels or slogans that would brand 
us as either arch conservatives or traitors to a liberal cause. 
Such sloganeering does all of us a grave injustice. 


Let us, as a nation, find once again our ability to 
distinguish between protest and revolt; between dissent and 
chaos; between demonstration and destruction; between 
non-violence and violence. 


Let us cease to condemn those who disagree with us, 
but let us also be prompt and resolute in putting an end to 
violence in our land. 


To this end we applaud the courageous response 
of many dedicated public officials. They deserve the 
cooperation of all citizens. They will have ours. 


Every American has a right to walk the streets in 
safety. No polemic should be allowed to obscure this right. 
Your wife or husband, son or daughter ought to be safe 
in visiting a supermarket, a filling station or a bank— 
regardless of whether another may choose to reject that 
institution as an onerous symbol. 


It is for these reasons that we re-opened our 
Isla Vista branch on Monday, March 9. We realize that 
there is danger in this course of action. But we believe the 
greater danger to ourselves and to all of the people in 
this nation is to be intimidated by mob violence. We refuse 
to be so intimidated. 


Is the branch worth this much? In monetary terms, 
the answer is no. It is not, and never has been particularly 
profitable. But it is there to serve the banking needs of the 
community and we refuse to be driven out of any community 
by a violent few. 

Is this a bad business decision? Perhaps in a narrow 
sense it is. But we believe that at some time and in some 
place Americans must decide whether they intend to have 
their decisions, indeed their lives, ruled by a violent minority. 

We are but one bank, but we have decided to take 
our stand in Isla Vista, 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
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Natty Bumppo Spirit Catches On at MPC 


salad, all washed down with Cokes, 


By STEVE CRONIN 


Even Natty Bumppo would have been proud of MPC's Recreation 208 class, other- 


wise known as Camp Organization and Leadership, taught by Cleve Williams, Head 
Scout of the Recreation Department at MPC. 


To orient his students to the rig- 
ors of nature, an overnight outing 
was scheduled for March 6 and 7. Ac- 
cording to the schedule, the 18 par- 
ticipating students were to meet and 
depart from the P.E. parking lot at 
3 pm March 6. About 3:30 the students 
became restless and Head Scout Wil- 
liams' half-track Volkswagon arrived 
with the O1' Pathfinder himself sport- 
ing white levi's and a button-down pin 
stripe, the latest in "camp" styles. 
He explained the reason for the delay 
was that some students were still 
shopping for their week's supply of 
groceries. The students were then 
directed to proceed to the Farm Center 
in Carmel Valley to wait for him and 
the bartering students. Then he left 
to meet lawyer and friend Dick Dormody 


ta a 
A PHONE CALL home always eases any 
mother's mind. "Don't worry, Mcm. 
itl be atinrighth 


Oa i ee er a a ES 2 SE RES ES) 
whose property in the San Clemente 
Rancho was to be the campsite. 

While waiting at the Farm Center, 
students took advantage of a neighbor- 
ing Safeway. This was also a time to 
phone friends and relatives to reas- 
sure them that there was nothing to 
worry about. 

A slow leak in Paul Murphy's truck 
tire was fortunately prevented by 
Paul's quick reactions and ability to 
shift gears without decelerating while 
looking for the nearest service sta- 
tion. Paul's truck, incidentally, 
carried the bulk of the supplies and 
gear. 


By five o'clock everyone had final- 
Dor- 


ly arrived at the farm center. 


mody led the procession of cars over 
the valley's meandering roads of 
black=-top, then dirt, until they 
reached the San Clemente Rancho prop- 
Sricy. 

With the sun setting fast and the 
air chilling, the students quickly 
joined their pre-designated groups and 
made camp on the bank of San Clemente 
Creek. 

While some light of afterglow still 
existed, the groups started separate 
fires, controlled of course, and ea- 
gerly prepared for supper. It was 
7:30 by the time the fires turned to 
hot smokeless coals, and the attitude 
toward food had changed from gourmet- 
Standard to company-standard quanti- 
CY. 

Some of the specialties were steak 
in wine-garlic sauce with mushrooms, 
Sloppy joe's with baked beans, potato 


“gee re, Due 2 don't beiteve: Le." 


Text and Pictures 
By Steve Cronin 


Jone Dacon’s: shrinking." 


Paul 


coffee or Gatorade. Desserts consis- 
ted of Twinkies, fruit cocktails and 
roasted marshmallows. 

After dinner the class gathered in- 
side a neighboring cottage for an 
evening program. Each group was re- 
sponsible for 30 minutes of entertain- 
ment calling for active participation 
by everyone. 


The first group began its program 
by forming everybody into a circle 
and distributing blindfolds to each 
person. Everyone was given the name 
of a farm animal and on the count of 
three the person was Supposed to mim- 
ic the noise of his animal while lis- 
tening for the sound of his mate. 
Those who were the first to locate 
their respective mates won the game. 

One woman who was assigned a 
chicken's cackle laughed so hard that 


"Those pancakes weren't so bad." 
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Recreation Students Take to the Woods 


she was mated with a hyena. 

As the noise increased the ability 
to distinguish sounds decreased until 
one person bellowed in another's ear, 
"Are you a cow?" and received a "rao" 
so authentic as to make a bull sus- 
picious. 

Group Two followed with another 
circle game. This one incorporated a 
rhythm pattern of hand clap, knee 
Slap and finger snap while saying 
your name and that of another camp- 
er's on the beat of the snaps. Ifa 
keat was missed, or a tongue was 
tied, then that person was eliminated 
until only one person remained. The 
purpose and consolation of this game 
is to get acquainted, an essential 
for camp harmony. People slow to 
react became well acquainted with 
their fellow campers. 

Improvisations were group three's 
bag. Two people at a time were put 
in unusual situations and required to 


"Who turned on 
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the lights?" inquired 
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improvise dialogue and movements. 

The scenes were usually terminated by 
the group's response, either a hearty 
laugh or a round of applause. 

What would campfire entertainment 
be without a sing-along? Group Four 
realized this, so it provided a gui- 
tar player and led the groups through 
such standby's as "We Shall Overcome" 
and "If I Had A Hammer." 

It was midnight before the first 
signs of fatigue were noticed and 
Students began excusing themselves 
for the night. 


Because the ground was wet after 
a heavy rainfall, it was agreed that 
campers should sleep above ground. 
Those who brought cars learned to ap- 
preciate the comforts of a back seat. 
For those without such shelter, Dor- 
mody's wood-planked porch seemed to 
be endowed with cradle comforts. 
Blanket-covered sleeping bags over- 


Mr. Williams. 


Here lies the mess left by some of Natty's followers who have not yet learned 
the basic doctrines set down by Bumppo concerning forest pollution. 


lapped each other in an effort to 
accommodate everybody while adding a 
slight degree of warmth to the damp 
early morning air. 

Saturday morning's warm bright sun 
seemed to have its effect on the san- 
dy-eyed but invigorated campers. 

With credit to a single zipper, 
everyone was getting up on the right 
side of the bag. 

Those who thawed the quickest 
started the fire for their group and 
waited in mouth-watering anticipation 
for the first morsel of breakfast. 
The aroma of bacon being cooked over 
an open-air fire was enough to moti- 
vate anybody with second thoughts of 
catching some extra shuteye. 


- oe ». 


Pearl Carey savors the first cup of 


morning-camp-coffee. 


Kerry’s Korner 


After breakfast Dormody led the 
students on a sight-seeing hike of 
the Rancho territory. A view from 
the top of a Ail revealed other rus- 
tic cottages located in the idyllic 
setting below. A small man-made 
lake, contiguous with the San Cle- 
mente Creek Dam, will be stocked with 
2,000 six-inch trout in May, Dormody 
informed the students. By mid-August 
most of them will have grown to ten 
inches. 

The walk back to camp was slow and 
leisurely with everybody enjoying the 
brisk clean air and the soothing rays 
of the sun. 

Atter noon, the campers finally 
joined their groups and re-ignited 
the campfires for the third and last 
meal. Every tidbit of food left was 
conglomerated into concoctions that 
would have had the Perry Boys gues- 
Sing. 

After lunch the students cleaned 
and packed gear, dowsed fires, and 
conducted a final litter pick-up. 
With a couple hours remaining before 
departure, the students walked to a 
nearby recreation area built by Dor- 
mody's cousin. Football and frisbee 
were two diversions that occupied the 
students' interest. 

It was a quiet walk back to Sky 
Hook as everyone took another look 
around. With sincere appreciation, 
the students thanked Dormody, who 
complimented the campers on their 
conduct and invited them to return 
for another visit in May. 

Bidding a four o'clock farewell, 
the campers started the rambling trek 
back through the valley and into the 
city. The sun was setting on the Fe- 
ninsula and somewhere somebody was 
waiting affectionately to lend an 
ear, or a hand to a pleasure-weary 
camper. 


Eggs, bacon, and coffee were found 
to be the most popular foodstuffs 
among the campers. Pancakes were at- 


tempted by one group but so far Uncle 
John has nothing to worry about. 
Natty never had it so good. 


Sweet music soothes the savage camper. 
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Critic Calls ‘Cage’ 
Intense Glimpse At 
American Prison Life 


CLANK: The grating sound of steel 
on concrete dies....you have arrived. 
Bizarreland: Nightmares of anal 
rape, the unseen, shiv, the brutal 
guard, crowd your waking thoughts-- 
omnipresent as the minutes of your 
life tick ‘by, slowly, in’ "THE CAGE,:"! 

The above is but a fragment of the 
emotional atmosphere created by the 
characters in the play "THE CAGE," 
presented in the MPC Little Theatre 
last month. Written by an ex-con, 
Richard Cluchey, while still an in- 
mate in San Quentin Prison, '"THE 
CAGE" realistically recreates the 
horror and futility of prison life. 
The characters, all ex-cons, with 
Cluchey heading the cast, gave an in- 
tense, insightful glimpse at what 
goes on behind the bars. Homosexual- 
ity, brutality, insanity, all there, 
out front, with no Pat O'Brien around 
to tone it down. A really FINE per- 
formance. 


For those of you who missed this, 
hang on, a second chance is coming. 
The Barbwire Theatre, producers of 
"THE CAGE," have agreed to a repeat 
performance, a benefit for the 
Friends Outside, an organization to 
help the families of the convicts, 
later. The time, place and date will 
be announced. Don't miss it. 


Bibler's Map- A 
Guide For Tourists 


"What's there to do on the penin- 
sula?'" Tourists who visit here ask 
this question all the time. Now 
there's a comprehensive answer to it. 

Richard Bibler, MPC's art instruc- 
tor and nationally known Monterey car- 
toonist, prepared the answer in the 
form of a Bicentennial cartoon and 
pictorial map of the Monterey Peninsu- 
la as a guide for things to do and 
places to visit. 

The idea for this map was slowly 
born in his mind as he traveled to 
Colorado last summer. For a month he 
thought about the coming events of 
Monterey's Bicentennial. He discov~ 
ered interesting things to do and 
places to vist, which he felt could be 


displayed on a map that would be of 
interest to tourists. He realized 
nobody would pay too much attention 
to a highly sophisticated and wordy 
map, so he used his famed cartoon 
techniques as well as drawings of 
historical sites and scenic landmarks 
for interest. For the walking buff, 
he also included an inset map, which 
stretches about two miles. He listed 
all the major roads and freeways, 
with identification of the locales of 
all the major events and areas that 
attract thousands of tourists every 
year. 

Dick Bibler's little idea grew un- 
til it stretched to a large 30" x 40" 
full-colored map. His hours of re- 
search led to the discovery of hun- 
dreds of interesting places to visit. 
It gives an answer for even the most 
skeptical people who ask, "What's 
there to do around here?" 

Bibler said he would have liked to 
include the famed Butterfly Trees in 
his map, but the property was sold to 
a man who refused to let him enter. 
He also said he tracked down the pic- 
ture of the Count de Monterrey from a 
tiny painting in an old book at the 
Customs House, 

After 600 hours of the creation of 
the map, it is now being distributed 
free at a bank, and is being sold as 
a souvenir at gift shops, book stores, 
motels, and chambers of commerce. 


Duskin Knits 


On Sale 
All News Spring Styles 
Saturday, March 14, 9:30 to 5:30 


New Monterey Neighborhood Center 
Lighthouse & Dickman Aves. 

Benefit: Women's International 
League for Peace & Freedom 


LITTER IN THE LEAVES is not restricted to just this approximate one square 


foot. But this one square foot depicts 


campus. Photo by Steve Cronin 
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many other square feet all around 


IN A SYMBOLIC cruxification-like pose, Hatchet, a psychopathic mass-murder- 


er, is being searched for weapons. 


Peninsula poet, William Witherup, 
who has published several books of po- 
etry and has been represented in a 
number of anthologies, recently vis- 
ited MPC. 

Witherup said he is more anxious to 
help develop young aspiring poets, and 
he conducts a poetry workshop at the 
Neighborhood Center in Monterey. 


Volunteers Needed 
For Useful Chores 


Edward Norris, MPC student activi- 
ties advisor, has proclaimed the MPC 
Committee for Student Volunteerism 
ready for action. They are prepared 
to do such free services as tutoring, 
cleaning up neighborhoods and organ- 
izing recreational activities. The 
Committee will begin its work as soon 
as pleas for help reach the commit- 
Tee), 

This organization is a branch of 
the Western Regional Conference, 
which has its roots at Stanford Uni-~ 
versity. Two students, Gail Somma- 
tina and Robin Hamelin who are offi- 
cers of MPC's Inter-Club Council and 
co-chairmen of the committee, were 
present at the Stanford conference. 


Norris said that the type of work 
the committee will do is not made for 
individual requests. Rather than 
this, they will only accept requests 
from members of an organization who 
need more members or volunteers to 
finish their project. 

Anyone who qualifies for this type 
of help can phone Sue Hazdovac or Ed 
Norris weekdays 8-11:30 am at 375-9821 
or Extension 352. 


A “REAL” SANDAL CENTER 
Ready to Wear plus Hand-Crafted 


Bags + Belts » Boots 


At DOLORES and FIFTH 


Del Dono Court 


Opposite Post Office 
Phone 624-7111 


CARMEL 


Clean Up Our 
Own Backyard--First 


Interesting thing about this cam- 
pus...it’s TRASHY! Really. By four 
o'clock every afternoon this campus 
looks rank. Papers, posters, coffee 
cups, lunch bags, bread crusts and 
cigarett butts litter the place every- 
where. In the Student Union, well, 
that's a very foul place indeed. Real- 
ly children, shouldn't all this talk 
about pollution be practiced in our 
own backyard first? 

Granted, there are people employed 
to clean up after us, but, they could 
be doing something else. They could, 
for example, plant flowers around all 
the buildings--buttercups, poppies, 
daffodils-~anything that grows is bet- 
ter than trash. 

With just minimum effort on our 
part this campus could look ok. Take 
the time, strain yourself a little, 
and put the trash where it belongs, in 
the can. 


ow you feel 


You ever have one of those 
days when everyone says you 
look well, but you still don’t 
feel pretty? 


Maybe it’s because you’re 
tired or troubled. Or maybe 
because it’s the wrong time of 
the month and you just feel 
un-lovely. 


That’s where Tampax tam- 
pons can help you. They can 
help take the mopey feeling 
out of your month. 


Because Tampax tampons are 
worn internally, there’s noth- 
ing to slip or slide or chafe 
or show. No more wor- ffyyins 
ries about accidents or ieee 
odor. No self-conscious- fr 
ness. Only complete comfort 
and protection. Clean, neat, 


discreet. 


Tampax tampons. To help 
you feel beautiful every day of 
the month. 


TAMPAX. 


SANITARY PROTECTION WORN INTERNALLY 
MADE ONLY BY TAMPAX INCORPORATED, PALMER, MASS. 


eaders 
Digest 
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Cleveland Williams and his Recre- 
ation 201 class bussed to San Jose 
recently to tour the Park and Recre- 
ation System and give the students an 
opportunity to see organized recrea- 
tion in action. 

Recreation, as Williams teaches, 
is not merely confined to athletic 
activities, but is a virtual myriad 
of diverse activities that may range 
from candle-making to oriental cook- 
ery. 

In fact, recreation is related to 
any activity that a person desires 
and chooses to do in his leisure time 
because of the satisfaction he re- 
ceives from it. 

The students were greeted by one 
of St. James Community Center's con- 
genial directors, who addressed the 
class, stressing the.importance of 
recreation as an essential to contin- 
uing personal growth, mental as well 
as physical, with age being no bar- 
rier. 

A tour of the facilities followed, 
with Williams, an ex-staff member 
with the System, conducting half of 
the class and thus reducing the 
chances of losing a student in the 
Tiny Tots water-coloring class being 
held in one of the Center's multi- 
purpose rooms. 

The St. James Center is also con- 
cerned with the senior citizen. It 
sponsors a Reach-Out program designed 
to determine where the elderly are 
living and how best they can be 
served. The services rendered in- 
clude the establishment of senior 
clubs that provide pot lucks, socials 
and fellowship. A Multi-Phasic clin- 
ic, open once a week, provides coun- 
seling for the elderly and answers 
questions regarding Medi-care, hous- 
ing, employment and welfare. 

Kelley Park, the next stop on the 
tour, is a major park complex con- 
taining Happy Hollow Park (no adults 
allowed without children), Leininger 
Community Center (hosting their First 


‘Operation Update’ - 
Know Todays World 


“Operation Update,’ a series of 
four lectures sponsored annually by 
the “Monterey Peninsula branch of the 
Anerican Association of University 
Women in cooperation with IPC, will 
open Thursday, March 12, with a dis- 
cussion of ‘Geologic Hazards in Mon-- 
terey, Santa Cruz and San Benito Coun- 
ties’ by John Kingsley, !PC geology 
inscructor. 

Kingsley's lecture will be followed 
march. Wo) with a talkies “the TMeater: 
What's Happening? Where's it Going?" 
by Morgan Stock, chairman of MPCs 
drama department. Then April 2, "'U- 
nited States Policy in Southeast Asia 
After Vietnan will be the subject for 
ilon. James Bell, ambassador in resi- 
dence, University of California at 
Santa Cruz, and on April 9 "Voices 
from the Deep" will be discussed by 
Dr. Thomas Poulter of the Stanford Re- 
search Institute, an expert on biolog- 
ical sonar. 

The lectures start at 10 am in the 
All Saints' [Episcopal Church parish 
hall, Lincoln and Ninth, Carmel, and 
are open without charge to women of 
the Peninsula interested in “updating” 
their knowledge of the world today. 


An excerpt 
from the Inspired Teachings of 
Meishu-Sama, founder of 


JOHREI movement: 


"Until now there has not been any 
sure method of attaining spiritual, 
mental and physical health. The 
cause of human misery - clouds on 

; the spiritual body - was not yet 
discovered. Even if it had been, 
how to eradicate them would have 
remained a problem. 

"Through revelation, I have 
learned that the only way to elim- 
inate misery is to dispel the 
clouds from the spiritual body with 
the invisible spiritual energy, the 
Divine Healing Light of God. Those 
who have had personal experience 
with Johrei know how truly power- 
TulecNe? MiGhtets.— 


FOR LITERATURE CALL 375-7201 
(Mr. V. Selivanovsky) 


Recreation Is A Myriad 
Of Diverse Activities 


Annual Arts and Crafts Show and Sale), 
Japanese Friendship Garden (modeled 
after the one in Okayama, Japan, San 
Jose's sister city), Municipal Zoo 
(the spirited seals didn't mind being 
overfed), Historical Museum (the memo- 
ry of our tour may be recorded there) , 
and the Junior Theater Workshop (vol- 
unteers and donations welcome). Kel- 
ley Park seemed to have everything-- 


except boredom. 
The senior citizens of the area 


were leisurely engaged in lawn bowl- 
ing. This game was unfamiliar to 
most of the students and their ques- 
tions about the sport were cheerfully 
answered by the participants. 

The tour ended at San Jose City 
Hall with Hank Roseindan, city recre- 
ation supervisor, introducing the 
heads of the various park and recre- 
ation departments to the students. 

Their comments were capped by a4 
slide show put together by a member 
of the recreation staff which could 
have been appriately titled "Recre- 
ation) [sie . ee: 


IT IS SHAKESPEARE or Clay-Patterson? 
theater during the Recreation 201 
System at San Jose. 


Environmental 
Solutions for 


Ideas for events and committees 
were discussed at the first general 
meeting for the Environmental Teach- 
in, which was held March 6. The small 
audience, which seemed lost in the 
huge Lecture Forum, included repre- 
sentatives from high schools, MPC, 
Hopkins Marine and interested groups. 

The Teach-in idea was originated 
by Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin 
and Representative Paul McCloskey of 
California. The main purpose is to 
publicize pollution problems and to 
try to work out possible solutions to 
local problems. 

Mr. William Lindsay, biology 
teacher, suggests that students gath- 
er some pollutants, such’as DDT and 
detergents, and put them in a time 
capsule which would be buried. 

Another suggestion was that anyone 
driving a car to MPC during the week 
of April 20-27 with less than four 
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Ninety Mile Rait Trip 


The Colorado River in the Grand 
Canyon is the site for an excursion 
by thirty MPC students later this 
month. Riding down the Colorado Riv- 
er is a once-in-a-lifetime experience 
and Mr. John Kingsley, Geology in- 
structor and organizer of the field 
trip, will accompany the students who 
leave March 19. 

Students who are going have paid 
$89 each as a required payment for 
the trip. Those on the trip will be 
supplied with food and other neces- 
sities, but they must supply their 
own transportation to the Canyon as 
well as hiking equipment. 

Lee's Ferry on the south rim of 
the Grand Canyon will be the point 
from which the participants will 
leave, and travel approximately 90 
miles on the river by raft for a per- 
iod of three days. 

The purpose of this trip is to ac- 
quaint students with the problems and 
experiences of John Westly Powell, 
the first man to ride the entire 


MPC students ham it up at a children's 
classe's tour of the Park and Recreational 
Photo by Steve Cronin 


Teach-In 
Pollution Problems 


Offers 


passengers (or capacity) would be 
charged a fee upon entering the cam- 
pus. Students could use their bicy- 
cles or feet. 

Other suggestions were a photo 
exhibit of relevant pictures by ama- 
teur photographers, best pollutor 
award, sermons and newspaper series 
on ecology, speakers, debates, ques- 
tionnaires, a dance, hikes and plant- 
ins. A lady in the audience offered 
to arrange a half hour for discus- 
Sions on television each day of that 
week. 

Suggested committees were popula- 
tion, power, air, water, visual and 
noise pollution, pesticides and fer- 
tilizers, sewage and waste disposal, 
politics and ecology, war and ecolo- 
gy, hundér and land use. Another 


meeting was held March 12 to investi- 
gate these proposals further. 


course direction on an oceanography chart. 


Down Colorado River 


length of the Colorado. Also, the 
study of the many rocks of the Grand 
Canyon will be included. 

This trip is being offered for the 
second time. Last year's group did- 
n't ride the river. They hiked th 
through the canyon. Tentatively 
scheduled for next year is a ride 
down the full length of the river. 
This would give to those students at- 
tending, 1-3 units of credit and the 
cost would be about $158. Prerequi- 
sites would include Geology 110 and 
a a sO 

This year's trip has no more room 
for sign-ups, according to Mr. King- 
sley. Frequent meetings are being 
held for those planning to go this 
year. In these meetings discussions 
concern the rocks in the canyon, 
some of which are the oldest in the 
world. This year's participants are 
receiving one unit of credit to be 
applied to the Geology Special Stud- 
ies course. 


‘Sex and Religion’ 
Competes With Play 


A lecture on "Sex and Religion," 
given in the library AV room recently 
proved to be somewhat of a failure. 
The lecture was given by Pearl Rose, 

a nurse who has worked for two years 
with the Suicide Prevention League. 

It wasn't the lecture's fault, be- 
ing a fairly well-presented talk on 
the subject of Pearl Rose's concept of 
Christianity. Unfortunately the lec- 
ture was given on the same night that 
"The Cage" was being presented at MPC. 
Also,.the subjects of sex and religion 
have been pretty well exhausted as 
controversial subjects, and have be- 
come open material for parlor gather- 
ings and after-dinner discussions. 

‘hese two reasons, along with sev- 
eral others probably, could account 
for the disappointing attendance, dis- 
appointing, that is, for Pearl Rose. 

A total of eight people showed up, and 
this reporter found it rather amusing 
that all were friends of Pearl Rose's, 
this reporter being the only young 
person in attendance. 

Although the essence of the lecture 
was undoubtedly well thoughtout, this 
reporter felt that the talk itself was 
given half-heartedly. At first, she 
was going to cancel it altogether, but 
upon the arrival of an eighth listen- 
er, she decided to grind it out any- 
how. 

Her main point was that the old 
Christian ethic of man being born a 
Sinner is the major underlying cause 
of depression, anxiety and suicide in 
our country. She believes that man 
should work on the premise that he is 
a god himself. That will raise his 
morale and make him a happier, health- 
ier individual. She believes, also, 
in Jesus, but does not accept Him as 
being the Son of God, merely a wise 
man. The "sex" part of the lecture 
was pretty obscured. Perhaps it was 
used as a gimmick to attract an audi- 
ence... If Lt was, it didn't work. 

The lecture lasted about a half 
hour. Afterwards, there was a dis- 
cussion on the subject, in which this 

reporter astounded all with his own 
personal beliefs about God and man. 
But that's another story, isn't it? 


bine = Cy” 


Ss. 


"For God so loved the world, that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting 
life." John 3; 16 


Come and learn about the One who 
died and was risen for you. Bible 
Studies: every night at 8:00 p.m. 
Ze iA9Ith Stes. paci tic Grove 
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Guide to Conservation 
Groups on Peninsula 


By Paul Jacobsen 


"Ecology" has recently become a 
word that everyone is familiar with. 
As our population booms, our natural 
resources slip fast between our 
fingers. Along with our increasing 
awareness of the ecology problems 
on the Monterey Peninsula, a number 
of environment-minded groups have 
sprung up. 

The existence of so many acronymed 
groups may prove to be a little con- 
fusing. Since they are all basically 
involved in the same fight, EY have 
ties them all together under the 
lebel "conservation groups," and 
lists them, their leaders, and 
briefly what each stands for. 

Here then, is a list of some of 
the names that have been floating 
around the Peninsula this past year: 

1. Scientist's Institute for 
Public Information (SIPI)-This is a 
national organization of scientists 
which has its Western Regional 
Division here at MPC, Its major 
purpose is to provide accurate 
public information by means of 
publications, government reports, and 
a speaker's bureau. The Main char- 
acteristic of SIPI is that it strives 
to relate straight, scientific facts 
about environmental conditions with- 
out "moral or political bias." Dave 
Epple is president. 

2. Council of Monterey Bay Inc. 
(COMB) -COMB is a government appointed 
body of men concerned with an "orderly 
development of the Monterey Penin- 
sula." The group hopes to establish 
a post-graduate marine research 
centey on the Bay, and is seeking 
"ocean-orianted industry" for the 
peninsula, while displaying concern 
for the present Bay pollution 
problem. They make proposals to 
state and local legislatures, and 
are currently supporting efforts to 
expedite construction of the Monterey 
Harbor Breakwater, Executive direc- 
tor is Sydney Brooks. 

3. Association of Monterey Penin- 
sula Environmental Resources 
(AMPERe)-This is a government-orient- 
ed group which also voices proposals 
to legislative bodies, such as re- 
cently to Monterey Planning Commis- 
Sion meetings concerning development 
of Monterey Beach. They urge public 
support of their proposal of a one- 
year delay of outside commercial 
development of the beach and dunes 
area to give a citizen's committee 
time to organize ways in which the 
area could be made public. AMPERe's 
general chairman is Lowell Adams. 

4. National Audubon Society-This 
national organization has a Monterey 
Chapter of about 250 members, although 
not all are active. The Audubon 
Society has long been active in con- 
servation matters, especially those 
concerning wildlife. Members write 
letters to legislators and are heeded 
because of the size of the national 
organization. The Audubon Society 
provides information about conserva- 


tion in the form of leaflets, book- 
lets, and films. Vern Yadon, of the 
PG Museum, iS an active member and 
chairman of the Committee for Audubon 
Wildlife Films. 

5. Native Plant Society-This is a 
private statewide group of citizens 
concerned with native California 
plants... Lts purpose is Ito do wtor 
native plants what the Audubon 
Society has done for birds." It, too, 
provides information to arouse the 
public's concern for plants native to 
California soil, many of which are 
deminishing because of careless 
Californians. President of the 
Monterey Bay Chapter is Ken Taylor, 
and Dr. Richard Robinson, of MPC's 
biology department, is Treasurer. 

6. Conservation Action Now (CAN) - 
A Spontaneésus effort On ithe part of a 
few MPC students, CAN was originally 
formed to picket the movie Alaskan 
Safari, which sensationalized trophy- 
hunting of Alaskan wildlife. They 
now have extended their interests to 
concern over the seal slaughtering 
for fur on the western Canadian coast. 
They have had a table set up by the 
SU to inform students about the 
Situation, and are circulating a 
petition for the Federal Government tc 
make it illegal for American hunters 
to take part in this slaughter. Lyn 
Hannah formed the group and is acting 
president. 

7. Another active committee of 
young people is a group called SOS. 
They are mostly high school students 
who are interested in learning more 
and teaching about environmental 
problems on the Peninsula and in the 
country. They are now working on a 
film depicting sewage pollution of 
Monterey Bay. 

8. The Sierra Club also has a 
Monterey Chapter, although it is a 
national organization. The Sierra 
Club's membership extends to college 
students. They were recently on a 
campaign to pick up old aluminum 
cans, thus urging the re-circulation 
of old aluminum. They, along with 

many other of these conservation 
groups, will take active part in the 
National Environmental Teach-in 
scheduled for April 22, 


Margaret Mead’s 
Speech Postponed 


The lecture by Margaret Mead, 
famed anthropologist, which was 
scheduled for Friday, March 20, at 
MPC has been postponed until June 8, 
according to the community services. 

Tickets obtained for the original 
date will be honored on the later 
date. 

Meantime, a showing of the color 
film, "Margaret Mead's New Guinea 


Journal," has been scheduled for 

Saturday, March 14, 8 pm. at MPC's 
music hall. 
quired. 
"first come, 


No tickets will be re= 
Admission will be ona 


First served" basis. 


Spring has sprung as evidenced by Ed Farrington's class in Psycology of 


Human Behavior. Photo by Richard Stewart. 
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"T have been asked to announce that 
the fertility rites will be omitted 
from chs year s* festival.” 

Drawing by Ed Fisher 


© 1962, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


Robin Hamelin 
| ae 
‘‘Power to Recognize 
Says Pres. Hamelin 


The main function of the Inter- 
Club-Council is to act as a coordi- 
nating body of students, in which the 
presidents of all campus clubs attend 
weekly meetings. 

Robin Hamelin, president of the 
ICC, said, "We have the power to re- 
cognize, or not to recognize all new 
els. 

Any club which has a constitution 
may be incorporated into the ICC co- 
ordinating facilities for meetings 
or social activities. 

No secret organizations may be op- 
erated. Any unauthorized organiza- 
tion may not use campus facilities. 


MPC Chooses 36 as 
Who’s Who Nominees 


An MPC committee has nominated 36 
students for ‘Who's Who Among Stu- 
dents in American Junior Colleges." 
They were chosen according to their 
activities in academic and extracur- 
ricular fields, citizenship, and 
their over-all service to the school. 
The students include: 

From Marina: Kenneth Danley, Deb- 
orah Ewall, Elaine Fukuhara and Rene 
Fukuhara. 

From Carmel Valley: Peter E. Ei- 
senberg, Katherine Harlow and William 
Stowers Jr. 

From Pebble Beach: 
ins 

From Pacific Grove: Marily 
tensen, Niki Davis, Richard A. 
burg, Richard Knapton, Patrick 
and Susan Zimmerman. 

From Carmel: Kit Snow. 

From Seaside: Carsbia Anderson 
Jr., Frank Barthelow, Maurice Baymon, 
John Bohannan, Charles Brown, Rodney 
Champion, Dale Diggs, Ruby Izumi, 
William Morre, Edith Pasqual, Scott 
Partch, James Ruchker, Dennis Welch 
and Leah Williams. 

From Monterey: Lisa P. Haderlie, 
Mary Green, Denny Hoffman ; Hugh Mc- 
Clay III, and Betty Nichols. 

From Fort Ord: Bob Waldrup. 

The students are asked to mail in 
their biographical information to 
Who's Who before March 20. 


Robin S. Hame- 


Chris- 
Hudi- 
Nolan 


Drama Dep't Presents 
Two Experimental Plays 


Two short plays--Clifford Odets' 
"Waiting for Lefty" and Dave Allen's 
"War Games''--will be presented by 
MPC's drama department March 12-14 
and 19-21 in the Green Room in MPC's 
new theater. "Waiting for Lefty" was 
written in 1935 by Odets when he 
locked himself in a hotel room for 
three days. The long, experimental 
play concerns a labor strike. Using 
theatrical techniques that were con- 
sidered radical, but are now stan- 
dard, has made this play a classic of 
American theater. 

Ross Durfee, MPC drama instructor, 
is directing "Lefty" which features a 
student cast including Lee Holmes, 
Mike Root, Kathy Pooler, Orlander 
Bonner, Dave Papineau, Debby Berry, 
John Bartholomew, Mike Smith, Paul 
Salinger, Dave Bunten, Adrian Pudwill, 
Terry Jett, Jason Cronin, David Dra- 
kos, John Dennett, Charles Poulos, 
and Tom Green. 

"War Games,’' as described by auth- 
or-director Dave Allen, a part-time 
student at MPC, is ''An experimental 
production about the time 1970, in 
which a combination of live acting 
and slides shown to music creates a 
visual collage. ''The collage is based 
on Dr. Martin Luther King's "I Have a 
Dream'’ speech; the live acting is in- 
corporated in a brief one-act play 
-itled 'The Park,'' which concerns two 
vives who take their crippled war- 
1ero husbands to the park every day. 
(he casts consists of Anna Robitaille, 
\nnabel MacKenzie Lund, Dean Funk, 
Jale Diggs and Mary Mabe. 

Curtain’ timest:s 630% “Ticekets 
vill be sold at the door for general 
admission at 50¢. Students will be 
admitted free. 


Critic Says ‘Paint Your 
Wagon ls tligh Priced’ 


A $20 million musical--that's how 
much Variety estimated that "Paint 
Your Wagon" cost Paramount Pictures. 
That's a high pricé leo pay. for a 
film that obviously was intended to 
turn out better than it did. However, 
in the world of films today, the Hol- 
lywood Super~-Production can be en- 
joyed even if such a film isn't all 
that good. 

Working from an adaption by Patty 
Chayefsky, Allan J. Lerner the screen 
writer and Joshua Logan the director 
have completely ignored Lerner's 
original broadway play. But, they 
still use a rustic mining camp during 
thes California Gold Rugh days as a 
locale. What there is of a coherent 
story, has Lee Marvin as Ben Rumson, 
a drunken old prospector, his best 
friend, a younger prospector played 
by Clint Eastwood, and Jean Seberg 
as Mrs. Elizabeth Woodley, the sec- 
ond wife of a deceased Morman. 

Rumson buys her for $800 in what 
could be called "a claim-staking 
ceremony" and marries her. During 
the ceremony, the preacher says, 


"You are hereby granted exclusive ti- 
tle to Mrs. Elizabeth Woodley and to 
all her mineral resources." 

Later in the film, Marvin leaves 
town for a few days. In this time, 
his wife and his best friend fall in 
love. This situation is solved when 
Marvin and Eastwood go into a mar- 
riage partnership with Eastwood as 
husband number two. All of this 
takes place in the first half of the 
film, and this is about all of the 
Original broadway work to be seen. 

Although the production was done 
entirely on location, the beautiful 
Scenery doesn't do much for the movie 
except as an interesting backdrop. 

Overall, "Paint Your Wagon" is an 
enjoyable film, and the stars' abili- 
ty and talent help to give an old 
storyline new feeling. 


Geology Lecture Will 
Be Given Tonight 


A two-sided program on "Geology of 
the Monterey Peninsula: Its Advan- 
tages and Problems" will be presented 
tonight and tomorrow under the direc- 
tion of MPC's community services of- 
fice. 

Tonights part of the program will 
be a free lecture in LF 103 by Oliver 
E. Bowen, geoligist and authority on 
earthquake phenomena, who will discuss 
the geological advantages and prob- 
lems of the Peninsula. 


